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they took away just before the Chinese loan. 
Holiday-making, too, has to be taken into account, 
and so, likewise, has the speculation in the mining 
market. But the fact remains that in the middle 
of August, when the Bank of England holds more 
unemployed money than it ever has done before in 
all its history, and when there is nothing to cause 
alarm, rates are actually rising instead of falling. 
Gold continues to pour into the Bank from abroad, 
and will continue to come all through the year. 
Gold is coming, not only from the mines—that is, 
from Australasia and South Africa—but likewise 
from New York and other places. The Bank, there- 
fore, is stronger than ever it has been before; and it 
has a larger reserve of unemployed money. Oddly 
enough, at the same time the outside banks are not so 
well provided as was generally supposed. Apparently, 
in their inability to lend and discount at remunerative 
rates, they have been investing in consols and other 
first-class securities on an unusually large scale. Con- 
sequently, a mere accident having locked up money 
that was supposed to be at the command of the 
market, the outside banks are unable to supply their 
customers, and bill-brokers, and even members of 
the Stock Exchange, in consequence have had to 
apply for loans to the Bank of England. 


THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—At last the General Election is at 
anend. The Orkney result was what had been 
expected, and gives further evidence of the fact that 
the Liberal party, though for the moment beaten, is 
not—as the wiseacres of the other side pretend to 
believe—annihilated. It is still the party of a 
moiety of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. 
It is rather too soon to begin speculating upon the 
date of the next General Election; but at least one 
may hope that when it does take place it will be 
compressed into a smaller space of time than the 
present election has occupied. As the Tories will 
then be the people who will have to dread “the 
swing of the pendulum,” it is just possible that they 
may consent to the wholesome change long advo- 
cated by Liberals and agree to fix one day for the 
polling everywhere. 

How comes it that the organs of the victorious 
party are so much more vicious than the Liberal 
press? Asa rule, the conqueror is in a good temper, 
and comports himself with some show of gentlemanly 
forbearance. But in this election the reverse has 
been the case, and the Tory papers—more particu- 
larly the alien journals of the evening press—have 
shown a swaggering insolence and ill-temper that is 
as vulgar as it is ridiculous. The St. James's Gazette 
has an article to-night which, in the genial manner 
affected by its editor, orders Liberals to stay away 
from the House of Commons next week. They are 
not wanted there. Let them begone about their 
business, and leave public affairs to their betters. 
This is quite in the style of the typical flunkey dear 
to Thackeray, who hardly waited for the news of 
his old master’s ruin before lavishing truculent 
insults upon him. I see, by the way, that the St. 
James's Gazette professes to regard my story of the 
ex-M.P.’s locker as a mare’s-nest. I can assure the 
sapient editor that it is nothing of the sort. He, of 
course, may think it perfectly right that members 
who have lost their seats should be treated by the 
officials of the House of Commons with a rudeness 
which would never be shown to them by the 
authorities of any club of which they happened to 
be members ; but he will not find that this opinion 
is shared by gentlemen. 

Then there is the Pall Mall Gazette (which, I 
observe, honours THE SPEAKER with a column of 
ponderous drivel) showing us how, in the opinion of 
their alien spokesmen, the Tories of England ought 


to comport themselves towards the Turks. It 
appears to this “organ of the gentlemanly party” 
that the worst that can be said of the Turk in this 
business of Armenia is that he “has allowed his 
patriotism to get the upper hand of his prudence”! 
“ Patriotism ” is certainly a delightful euphemism for 
outrage, murder,rape,androbbery. Must one conclude 
that when the Pali Mall claims for Tories a mono- 
poly of English patriotism, it means the same thing ? 

Monday.—A sudden change, after the languor 
and emptiness of the last week or two. Last night 
the clubs were full, the M.P.’s, new and old, having 
come back to town in a body. There has been a 
great demand for pairs on the Tory side, but even 
the most seasoned of Members hardly likes to pair 
on the very first day of the meeting of the new 
Parliament; so, the Twelfth of August though it be, 
there will be a full muster at St. Stephen’s this 
afternoon. Lord Rosebery will not come up to town 
for a day or two. He returned to Dalmeny from his 
yachting trip on Friday. Nobody seems to be quite 
certain as to what will happen during the short 
Session ; and it is amusing to hear the eagerness with 
which Members of both parties question the side to 
which they are opposed as to the length of the 
Session, and so forth. At present there are no in- 
dications of any desire to make a prolonged fight on 
the Address, though there are some questions which 
will undoubtedly call for discussion. Meanwhile, it 
is impossible to read the newspapers without feeling 
that at any moment our attention may be diverted 
from home affairs by some blazing question of 
foreign diplomacy. It is amusing to read the com- 
placent remarks of Tory newspapers about the 
advantages the country derives, so far as foreign 
affairs are concerned, from the installation of Lord 
Salisbury in office. A perusal of the Russian and 
even of the German newspapers hardly tends to 
confirm this partisan optimism. 

Tuesday.—The meeting of the House yesterday 
brought about a large gathering of members in the 
clubs at night, and talk was as brisk as though 
the month were May. There was general satisfaction 
at the issue of the Speakership election, and loud 
praises were bestowed upon Sir J. Mowbray and 
Mr. Ellis for their felicitous speeches in proposing 
and seconding Mr. Guily. The aspect of the House 
Was a very strange one. So many uew faces were 
seen; so mauy familiar faces were missing. Then 
the crowded state of the Ministerial benches pre- 
sented so marked a contrast to the comparative 
emptiness of the Opposition side of the House. The 
most marked feature of the scene during the brief 
sitting was unquestionably Mr. Chamberlain's entry. 
Not a cheer was raised as he took his seat next to 
Mr. Balfour on the crowded Treasury Bench. But 
an Irish member could not repress himself, and 
jeered at the Secretary for the Colonies. This 
brought the newly-elected Mr. Gedge to the rescue, 
and he acted as fugleman whilst a _ half-hearted 
cheer came from the Tory side. It was a very 
marked incident, and confirmed the popular view of 
the relations between Mr. Chamberlain and his new 
allies. Some of the latter who have been left out of 
the new Administration were exceedingly truculent 
in their demeanour, and made no secret of their 
intention to assert their independence in this 
Parliament at all events. Mr. Balfour—who was 
the only person who got anything like a reception— 
can probably afford to treat these threats with 
contempt. The trouble for the new Ministry will 
come not from the wasting of the majority but from 
the antagonism which must arise sooner or later 
between some of the motley sections included in the 
party, and eveu in the Government. 

Lord Rosebery leaves Dalmeny to-night, and will 
be in his place in the House of Lordson Thursday. It 
seems incredible, but I hear that there is a movement 
among certain irresponsible extremists for trying to 
force Sir William Harcourt into a position of 
supremacy in the party. One would have thought 
that these same extremists had already done 
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mischief enough to the party with which they are 
connected. It is to be hoped, for his own sake, that 
Sir William will make haste to discountenance his 
indiscreet admirers, who evidently know little of 
the prevailing opinion in the Liberal ranks. 

An amusing difficulty of the Government just 
now is occasioned by the continued stay of the 
Shahzada in this country. He has received un- 
limited hints that the time for his departure has 
arrived. He has had his farewell audience of the 
Queen, and now Her Majesty has put the finishing- 
touch to the preparations for his going by conferring 
honours upon Colonel Talbot, who has acted as inter- 
preter during his stay, and upon his friend—or, 
rather, the Ameer’s friend—Mr. Martin. But still 
the young prince stays on, and there are those who 
declare that he is enjoying himself now more than 
at any previous period of his visit, though not quite 
in the same way. I believe that he looked upon the 
change of Government as being not altogether an 
unmitigated misfortune in his own case. It is true 
that he had the greatest respect and regard for Maw 
Fowler; but baving from the first regarded him 
with a certain degree of awe, he was not altogether 
without the feeling of one whose master has just 
been removed when the change of Ministry took 
place. He was quite shrewd enough to know that 
he would stand upon a different footing with a 
Minister newly installed, and he seems to have taken 
full advantage of the freedom he thus secured. His 
visit has been almost too successful. 

Wednesday.—There were no “scenes” or incidents 
worth mentioning at the swearing-in of the new 
members yesterday. Perhaps the most noticeable 
feature was the rapidity with which the work was 
got through. The reappearance of Dr. Hunter gave 
great pleasure to everybody, though his old friends 
were pained to see how far he was from having 
recovered his former vigour. Happily there is a 
prospect of a very easy time for the members of the 
Opposition for at least a year or two to come, and 
Dr. Hunter will therefore be able to study his own 
health. The Tories are already beginning to find a 
difficulty in getting pairs. Some of them are quite 
indignant because they cannot have one whenever 
they wish, and seem to think that it is the chief 
duty of the Liberal Whips to furnish them with what 
they want. A few months ago the boot was on the 
other leg, and it was Liberal members who found it 
difficult to obtain pairs. But all is changed now. 

Gossip in political circles is rather vague. No- 
body knows anything definite as to the intentions of 
Ministers, for the simple reason that those inten- 
tions are still unformed, Nor is there any great 
precision of thought with regard to the action of the 
Liberals. On all sides there is a disposition to allow 
things tc remain as they are for the present. The 
few extremists to whose preposterous attempt to 
rush the party into a change of leadership I referred 
yesterday are frowned upon by every man of posi- 
tion and responsibility in our ranks. The anti- 
Rosebery clique — always more malignant than 
numerous—has, in fact, met with a severe rebuff 
during the elections, and the ex-Premier’s position as 
leader of the party is now stronger than it ever 
was before. People are sick of the cavillings and 
intrigues of men who made their professed objection 
to peers as Premiers the excuse for the gratification 
of their own personal ill-will. The fact is universally 
recognised that these men have done much to bring 
the Liberal party to its present condition, and there 
is a very strong determination among those who 
form the bulk of our party not to tolerate any 
renewal of these miserable and intensely hypo- 
critical intrigues. For the present, therefore, I 
imagine that in both parties the order of the day is 
to “ go easy.” 

It is, perhaps, idle to go back upon the past and 
to say what might have been; but as a mere matter 
of curiosity the policy of the late Ministry, if there 
had been no treason on the part of certain Welsh 

Radicals, and no defeat on the cordite question, 


may be worth stating. The calculation of the 
Cabinet last June was that the House would have 
been prorogued before the end of this month. By 
that time it was believed that the Welsh Church 
Bill would have passed the House of Commons and 
been rejected by the Peers, whilst the Irish Land 
Bill would have become law. In November the 
Houses would have met again, when the Bill for 
giving One Man One Vote would have been pre- 
sented to the Commons, and sent up to the Lords. 
Then the second reading of the Local Veto Bill 
would have been asked for, and, finally, the resolu- 
tion on the House of Lords submitted. The dis- 
solution would have taken place at the end of the 
year, and the General Election would have been 
carried out in January on the new register. Such 
was the scheme; but alas! in one particular, men 
and mice share the same fate. 

Thursday.—The members of the late Ministry 
who have seats in the House of Commons met at 
Mr. Bryce’s house in Portland Place last night to 
hear the Queen's Speech read to them. Sir William 
Harcourt was the reader. Lord Rosebery, who 
reached Berkeley Square from Dalmeny yesterday 
morning, also received a copy of the Speech for the 
benefit of himself and his peer-colleagues. Lord 
Rosebery has benefited immensely by the rest he 
has had, and looks more robust than he has done 
since his bad attack of influenza in the spring. 

So far as the Queen's Speech is concerned, it 
carries out the “no programme” policy of the Tory 
party. Allits references are to foreign affairs, and 
for six months Ministers will be left with a free 
hand. I do not believe that their followers are 
likely to grumble at them because of their refusal 
to produce a programme at this moment. I have 
been reading the numerous articles in the provincial 
newspapers discussing the comments of THE SPEAKER 
last week on Liberal concentration and the New- 
castle Programme. Some of the Tory organs profess 
to regard those comments as proof of a “shameless 
cynicism” on the part of the writer. As a matter of 
fact, I am not aware that whole-hearted approval of 
the Newcastle Programme was ever expressed in THE 
SPEAKER. But it is not the business of the “ humble 
common soldier ’’—to use Mr. Labouchere’s favourite 
phrase—to indulge in open criticism of his generals 
when he is actually in the field. His duty then is to 
make the best fight he can for the cause in the 
justice of which he believes. When the battle is 
over is the time for criticism. Judging by the utter- 
ances of men like Sir Henry Fowler, and of the chief 
Liberal journals, the views of THE SPEAKER with 
regard to programmes in general, and the Newcastle 
Programme in particular, are very widely endorsed. 
As for the charge of “cynicism” which is brought 
against those who are rejoicing in their liberation 
from the bonds of a cut-and-dried programme, it 
is simply ridiculous. So long as they abide by 
their principles, and are prepared to advance them 
at the first opportunity, they are guilty of no “ con- 
fession of cynical indifference.” There is a marked 
distinction between principles and tactics, and it 
was the tactics, not the principles, involved in the 
Newcastle Programme that brought us to grief. 

Friday.—Lord Rosebery’s speech in the House of 
Lords was the feature of yesterday’s debates on the 
Address. It has given great satisfaction to Liberals 
generally, and it has had the additional advantage 
of putting an end to the idle talk that has prevailed 
in some quarters of a change in the leadership. 
Nine years ago there was the same sort of talk with 
reference to Mr. Gladstone, and then as now, ignorant 
people made haste to assume that there was an 
ardent desire on the part of a particular statesman 
to step into the leader’s shoes. It was on that 


occasion that Mr. John Morley, speaking at Leeds in 
the presence of Sir William Harcourt, put an end to 
all the gossip about the succession to the leadership, 
by emphatically declaring that there was no vacancy. 
The same declaration may be made with just as 


Lord Rosebery’s speech last 


much emphasis now. 
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night was the speech of the recognised leader of the 
party, and so long as it can have a spokesman as 
firm, courageous, and loyal as he has proved himself 
to be, there will certainly be no vacancy in the 
leadership. It would be well if the ultra-Radicals 
who are to meet in conclave this afternoon would 
bear this fact in mind. 


PROFESSIONALISM IN FOOTBALL AND 
CRICKET. 


E sincerely hope that the Rugby Union may 
succeed in its crusade against professionalism 
in football, but the battle will clearly be no easy one 
to fight. With professionalism largely legalised and 
recognised in Association football, the Rugby Union 
is necessarily thrown into a more or less defensive 
position, whereas the occasion requires the most 
active and aggressive measures. The new rules pro- 
posed for acceptance next week certainly appear 
stringent enough for all purposes; but in their 
anxiety to cover all possible cases, the Union incur 
some risk of finding themselves outwitted by the 
clever persons who find loopholes in every elaborate 
code. A broad and simple rule forbidding the 
disbursement of club money to individual players, 
and throwing upon the clubs or their secretaries the 
onus of paying all hotel bills, railway fares and 
other expense, would no doubt best meet the case. 
But this would be a drastic remedy not at all to the 
taste of those who were above suspicion, and in 
addition somewhat inconvenient in practice. How- 
ever, short of some such self-denying ordinance, the 
Union will, we fear, wage a rather unequal fight 
against the group of clubs who are anxious to 
legalise the paid player. All rules in the long run 
must depend on the public opinion behind them; 
and if the northern clubs take a strong adverse line, 
the Union may force them to secede, but hardly to 
submit. That they should submit, or, failing sub- 
mission, be compelled to secede is, we need hardly say, 
our own very strong opinion, and we hope the Union 
will make it clear that this also is their intention. 
But why, it may be asked, should there be this 
vendetta against the professional in football, while 
he is tolerated and even welcomed in cricket? Oc- 
casionally, it is true, there is a little stir about him 
even in cricket, and Mr. Grace himself in this month’s 
Strand Magazine has some words of warning about 
the professionalising of first-class cricket. Neverthe- 
less, the cricket professional is, on the whole, a 
popular person, and the distinction between him 
and the footballer seems to us quite arguable and de- 
fensible; for the “ Pro.” in cricket may say, with 
much plausibility, that he is indispensable to the 
game. Short of the higher walks of the pro- 
fession, he is groundsman, coach, pavilion-keeper, 
and, if he chooses, in due course an honest trades- 
man of bats, balls, and stumps. It is a career open 
to all kinds of talent, and one to which a life may 
be not ignobly dedicated. Fame, it is true, is 
achieved by few, and, though long cherished in 
memory, quickly passes. If a player keeps his 
form after twelve years, he may consider himself 
blessed beyond the common; but there is an after- 
math of steady and fairly-paid employment, and it is 
even possible for a man to bea very good professional 
without being more than a very modest per- 
former. Some of the best teachers and critics of 
the game cut as sorry a figure at the wicket as 
the average art-critic would with brush and palette 
in front of a canvas. One such we remember at 
an old school who succumbed regularly to any lad 
who could bowl him a straight “yorker” in his 
first over, and it was not the least of his merits 
that his prestige was never the least dimmed 
by that frequent catastrophe. It was a real 
grief to treat him so ill, for he only smiled with 
affectionate pride when you improved his teaching 
by hitting his own familiar bowling along the floor 
tothe boundary. He was an honest, loyal, sportsman- 


like creature of infinite patience, who “played the 
game,” as many gentlemen don’t, and in lessons of 
manliness and good-temper was more to the school 
than many composition masters. And then with 
what consummate art he mended and patched the 
well-worn ground, jealously guarding the match- 
pitch from all intruders, skilfully turning the 
old pitches about till he found virgin grass for the 
block-holes, and freshening the most hopeless wastes 
with cunning inlays of turf from under the hedge! 
Thousands of Englishmen whose cricketing days 
are a long throw back can recall such an one, and 
the memory of him inspires an affectionate respect 
for the whole class. 

The professional question in cricket is one which 
affects only a small number of stars who play for 
counties and crack clubs, and touches not at all 
the large number who find in the game a quiet, 
honest, and useful calling. But the profession 
naturally develops its players of genius, and it would 
be manifestly unfair and undesirable to cut them off 
from the chance of the highest distinction by decree- 
ing that they shall not play for the counties. The 
problem is to afford this opportunity while saving 
county cricket from becoming a competition of the 
wealthiest to secure these eminent men. For our- 
selves we are not greatly alarmed by the fear which 
Dr. Grace expresses lest the professionalising of 
county cricket should lead to an irruption of betting 
and gambling. Cricket is, happily, not a very suit- 
able game for the gambler’s purpose; and if it were, 
the presence of gentlemen would hardly save it, any 
more than their presence at Newmarket or Ascot 
serves to save racing from the ring. The danger is 
that the money element should be fatal to the local 
patriotism which keeps cricket alive, and change a 
match from a trial of cricketing talent between two 
counties into a trial of their respective purses. Also, 
there is a fear lest the ubiquity of the professional 
should lead to an entire decay of bowling among the 
gentlemen. The first of these dangers is reduced to 
a minimum by the long qualifying period, as well as 
by that curious provision of nature which seems to 
decree that the professional who changes his county 
should lose his form. The second evil will only be 
cured when the schools pay more attention to bowling. 

On the whole, then, professionalism in cricket 
justifies itself as an institution. But the same 
reasoning by no means applies to football. We will 
not say that football—whether Rugby or Association 
—is not a game of skill; but it certainly is not an 
art which, like cricket, demands long training and rare 
natural aptitude; nor does it offer any career after 
the brief period when a player can hold his own in 
his field. The ground requires no attention, and we 
never heard of anyone who learnt his game from a 
professional coach. More than this, football is un- 
doubtedly a game which offers ugly temptations to 
rough play, not always easily resisted by men whose 
market value and reputation with the crowd 
depends largely on a display of force. Rugby foot- 
ball is a fine enough game when played with 
moderation and good-breeding; but with rough 
players, incited by a gambling crowd, it may rapidly 
become an inferior kind of gladiatorial display 
which is brought to a climax with the mob- 
bing of the umpires. This description does not 
exaggerate the scenes which have been witnessed 
in certain northern towns, and there is a general 
agreement that the presence of the paid player con- 
tributes to them not a little. The Association must, 
Wwe suppose, go their own way, and their case, it 
may be admitted, is a little different. But the 
Rugby game is obviously not a desirable one for the 
professional, and those who encourage him, or evade 
the rules by such devices as “ compensation for lost 
work,” are not good friends of the game. The Rugby 
Union does well to take strong action, for there is 
no disguising the fact that, unless some effort is 
made to purge the game of violent play and other 
objectionable elements, it will rapidly lose caste 
with respectable people. 
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THE GARB OF THE DEMOCRACY. 


RAVELLING down into the country by an early 
train on a recent Sunday morning, my attention 
strayed from the study of Coventry Patmore’s latest 
aphorisms to the contemplation of my fellow third- 
class companions. Opposite me sat a young woman 
whose brick-red hands and face bore witness to her 
outdoor occupation—that of a flower-seller or street- 
hawker, I settled in my own mind. She wore a vivid 
green velvet dress—threadbare at the seams, faded, 
stained, and out-of-elbows, but still velvet—boots 
many sizes too large and down at the heels, and a 
vast hat with nodding funereal plumes, from which 
the crisp curliness had long since vanished. Her 
companion—a little girl of ten—was arrayed in a 
much-embroidered white muslin frock, tattered and 
dirty, and a gaudy, flower-decked hat, while the 
child’s broad little hands were stuffed into shabby 
four-buttoned kid gloves. They were obviously 
going for a day in the country—perhaps to some 
hop-picking haunt of former years, for we were 
whirling through the green Kentish woodland—and 
the above costumes had presumably suggested them- 
selves as suitable for a holiday occasion. Poor 
woman! How plain, how grotesque, how hot and 
ill-at-ease she looked in her pretentious and _ ill- 
fitting garments. And as I gazed my thoughts 
reverted to the French woman of a similar class, as I 
had seen her a few weeks previously crowding the 
streets of Orleans at the Jeanne d’Are /fétes, clad in 
her demure dress of grey alpaca, her black apron, 
her frilled muslin cap, into which the hair was 
neatly tucked away, framing her plain, honest face 
—a costume not beautiful, I admit, in itself, not 
artistic, but possessed of the beauty of spotless 
cleanliness and pre-eminent appropriateness. And I 
remembered, further, the peasant-woman of northern 
Italy, as she may be seen on any of the numerous 
feste that enliven her laborious existence, chatting 
at the church doors in her simple cotton skirt and 
blouse, her gay kerchief crossed over her shoulders, 
and her glossy black hair twisted up in smooth coils 
on to her well-shaped head; and then asked myself 
in despair why it is that the [English democracy 
alone should ape the upper classes in its dress in- 
stead of taking pride in a distinctive garb of its 
own. Why should the English poor clothe them- 
selves by preference in the cast-off garments of the 
rich, or in cheap imitations of the same? Why 
should not our working men wear blouses and our 
working women muslin caps and neat short skirts ? 
Unfortunately, every day sees us farther from such 
a happy consummation. I have seen a woman bend- 
ing over the wash-tub in a satin bodice, or doing her 
house-work in an old velvet dress. The wife of the 
London labourer to-day thinks it necessary to don a 
bonnet and gloves when she appears in the street, in 
the place of the homely and useful shawl that 
sufficed for her mother; and the members of a 
London working-girls’ club, supported by the con- 
tributions of the benevolent, will all reflect on their 
persons the newest fashions of Mayfair as inter- 
—y by the sumptuary artistes of the Edgware 
ad. 

Dress, after all, is an outward and visible sign of 
inward and spiritual dispositions, and the dress of 
the lower classes in England—male and female are 
equal in guilt—bears testimony to the fundamental 
snobbishness that lurks in the English character, to 
our slavish subservience to rank, to that worship 
amongst us of wealth, which may be regarded 
variously as the blessing or the curse of the country. 
For a believer in the democracy the question is 
really a serious one, for what real independence, 
what sense of personal dignity can be expected of 
men and women who are content to wear the cast-off 
garments of those whom they profess to regard as 
no more than their equals? Theindependent French 
peasant would scorn to wear the discarded clothing 
of the family at the chdAteau, for whom he enter- 


tains, as a rule, a feeling curiously compounded of 
fraternity and suspicion—while in an English village 
their possession would be the object of much diplo- 
matic manceuvring. And both the French peasant 
and his clear-sighted wife would realise the utter 
inappropriateness of the garb of one class when 
transferred to another—a fact of which his English 
counterpart continues to remain sublimely uncon- 
scious. That innate snobbishness, which seems to 
us to lie at the root of the matter, must be a blot of 
very long standing in the English character, else had 
there been no raison d’étre in the sumptuary laws of 
the Plantagenet kings. Even in the Middle Ages it 
would seem that the spouse of the wealthy burgher 
copied the kirtles and mantles of the knight’s lady, 
and the sturdy helpmeet of the craftsman had 
feminine aspirations beyond the hodden-grey of her 
class. Our artistic perceptions have once again played 
us false on this point, or the «sthetic sin of which 
the nation has been guilty would surely have 
troubled ere now our national conscience. It is sig- 
nificant how becoming any distinct costume is to the 
wearer. Hospital nurses are twice as attractive in 
their print gowns, their dainty caps, and snowy 
aprons as in their ordinary society clothes—a fact 
which has been not without its influence on the 
popularity of the nursing profession. The sanctity 
of the nun would not shine from her eyes nearly so 
convincingly were it not for the ascetic charm 
conferred by the straight lines of the conventual 
habit. The London milkmaids, even, in their very 
modified costume, possess a certain practical at- 
tractiveness peculiar to their calling. The personal 
advantages enjoyed by the uniformed soldier over 
his civilian brother cannot be gainsaid. And yet the 
fact remains that, as a nation, distinctive attire is 
repulsive to us. We all wish to merge ourselves in 
the general mass of our fellow-men, and, above all, 
we wish to resemble, as far as may be, our superiors 
in station. We have no pride in our own class, no 
esprit de corps with our natural equals, no clinging 
to the position to which we were born. Fashion 
has laid a compelling hand on all; nor will the poor 
consent to be left behind their more richly endowed 
neighbours. And so the second-hand—yes, and the 
fifth-hand—clothes-shop will continue to prosper ; 
the clothes of the rich will still find their way {by 
devious paths to the backs of the poor; and the 
coster-girl will still take her Sunday outing in a 
green velvet dress, under the pathetic impression 
that she is dressed “ like a lady.” C, 


GHOSTS, OR SEWER GAS? 


- 


WISE pbysician tells a story of a victim of 

delirium tremens. A girl—a most devoted 
daughter—nursed her mother through a dangerous 
illness, and, unable to afford help, had to face the 
hard work and anxiety of the crisis alone. For 
some days and nights the sick woman needed vigi- 
lant and ceaseless attention; and the girl, unable 
to eat, kept herself alive and awake with many 
small doses of brandy, and was rewarded on the 
third morning by the doctor's announcement that 
her mother would live. Relieved of her great 
anxiety, the daughter was able to think about 
herself, and presently consulted the doctor on her 
own behalf. 

“TI see such curious things, doctor, and I can’t 
understand what it means. I sometimes see the 
room peopled with rats and snakes, and all sorts 
of horrible crawling beasts. Wherever I am, and 
wherever I look, I see the same creatures.” The girl 
unknowingly was suffering from delirium tremens, 
and yet she, an innocent drunkard, saw the same 
crawling things as the man who has indulged his 
bestial instincts until acute alcoholism sets in and 
surrounds him with horrors which, all the world 
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over, are seen by everyone at a certain stage of 
such poisoning. 

Much the same thing often happens to the dying. 
They constantly see visions, generally angelic, but 
shaped by the imaginative tendencies and religious 
opinions of the patient, and probably called forth by 
the delirium due to the inanition which arises in the 
last stages of illness. Visions also accompany many 
acute diseases, as most of us have had sad occasion 
to know. 

From all this arises the question, May not some 
of our ghosts be creatures of our brains—not the 
children of over-strained nerves, but the direct 
toxic effect of emanations from sewers? We know 
that certain poisons produce certain delusions, and 
cause their victims to see visions; may we not also 
believe that another poison—the poison of sewer 
gas, producing effects more difficult to formulate 
and test—also conjures up visions before the eyes of 
the people wko are under its influence? And the 
poison must undergo some peculiar change with age, 
for who ever heard of an habitual ghost in an ill- 
drained new house? Typhoid, scarlet fever, and 
diphtheria germs prow] there in deadly fashion, but 
such horrors are absent in the kindlier form of 
ghosts, who take their walks in comparatively harm- 
less fashion along old corridors, vanishing through 
keyholes or into blank walls. Their worst result 
is to frighten timid people, whilst they comfort 
others by giving assurance of another world besides 
this one they know so well. 

There is a certain old house near Hyde Park—a 
country house really,’with its kitchens built out at 
the back, and nothing underground, overtaken by 
the tide of growing London, and surrounded now by 
rows of stucco neighbours—which, fifteen years ago, 
was haunted by the ghost of a housemaid. Three 
of the household constantly saw a figure in a cotton 
dress ahead of them going upstairs, or turning into 
a room, and, following, found—nothing. Presently 
these people left their house, driven forth by the 
constant ill-health of one of the family; and the 
newcomers, routing about with the latest sanitary 
enterprise, found under the floors of dining-room 
and kitchens—covered in, but still giving forth 
foul vapours—three old, disused, unemptied cess- 
pools. 

Was this ghost of a housemaid, seen over and 
over again by these three people, a real ghost, or did 
it come into the same class as the rats and snakes of 
the drunkard, the delirium of the fever-stricken, and 
the visions of the dying? Were these ghostly cotton 
skirts, brushing round corners and resolving them- 
selves into nothingness—like many another ghost at 
which we have shivered—the outcome of some un- 
healthy conditions brought about by sewer poison, 
and seen by us just as the unhappy victim of alcohol, 
when his system has reached a given point of satura- 
tion, sees rats and creeping things—always the same 
in kind? And does that housemaid still haunt that 
staircase, or are all the cotton gowns there real ones 
to-day ? 

Many ghosts which manifest themselves to our 
ears are doubtless due to rats, bats, insects in wood, 
falling masonry in chimneys, the crackings of old 
woodwork, the falling of articles left in an uncertain 
state of equilibrium, and a hundred other causes, 
Perhaps some of those we see may owe their exist- 
ence to sewer gas—a dreadful thought, more prosaic 
even than the cats, rats, and bats. But even if this 
vile origin of the objects of our fear were proved 
true of a large proportion of ghosts, some of us 
would still keep our faith in certain visitants born 
of higher and more subtle parentage, sent us 
for warning—or for comfort perhaps—by some 
whose love prevails over the barriers which en- 
close us. 

Against the sewer-gas theory it may be argued 
that the ghosts in old houses are constantly seen by 
visitors whose first night under the roof is disturbed 
by their appearance, and who can perhaps hardly 
have absorbed sewer gas to the ghost-seeing satura- 


tion point. But an answer to this objection can be 
given by anyone who has taken a large dose of 
haschish. He knows how quickly the toxic influence 
of the drug is asserted, how soon he is under its 
tumultuous tyranny, seeing visions of all kinds and 
of appalling verisimilitude ; and he knows also how 
soon its effect is past. Why should not the poison 
of sewer gas take hold of its victim as quickly, and 
hold him as imperiously? But sewer gas obviously 
takes longer than haschish to attain its full effect, 
for no one ever heard of an afternoon caller over- 
setting his teacup because his host’s great-grand- 
mother in her habit as she lived beckoned mys- 
teriously to him from a half-open door. And ghosts 
are oftener seen in winter than in summer, when 
sun and wind exercise their purifying influences 
through open doors and windows. 

Could not the Psychical Research Society take 
the next haunted house it hears of, and after verify- 
ing the ghosts hand it over to some sanitary 
authority for a thorough cleansing? After which it 
might go back again, and find out if the ghosts are 
still there. 


CONCERTS AND CONSERVATOIRES, 


HEN the opera is over, and the autumn per- 
formances of symphonies and concertos have 
not yet begun, it is customary in London to start a 
series of Promenade Concerts, with a fine orchestra, 
& popular conductor, a number of attractive singers, 
and a few distinguished instrumental soloists. The 
task of providing this indispensable form of enter- 
tainment has been undertaken this year by Mr. 
Newman, of the Queen’s Hall, with Mr. Henry J. 
Wood as his orchestral chief; and the opening concert, 
on Saturday last, was by no means an uninteresting 
specimen of the type of concert invented in Paris 
by Musard, naturalised in England by Jullien, and 
afterwards carried on, from year to year, under the 
direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, Signor Arditi, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Mr. F. H. Cowen, and other esteemed 
musicians. Promenade Concerts, when first started, 
consisted almost entirely of dance music, their pro- 
grammes bearing a strong resemblance to those of the 
concerts given by different members of the Strauss 
family for the last sixty or seventy years at Vienna. 
On reflection, it must be admitted that not Musard, 
but Johann Strauss the elder, was the true inventor 
of Promenade Concerts; and as he first introduced 
them, so they have been continued by Johann and 
by Eduard his sons even until now. One can walk 
about, listening from time to time to the music, 
when waltzes, polkas, mazurkas, polonaises, and 
marches are being played. Vocal music, however, 
demands a greater degree of attention, and audiences 
at Promenade Concerts cease walking when the 
singing begins. 

In France Promenade Concerts died out soon 
after their first introduction, and they have, for the 
last quarter of a century and more, been replaced 
most advantageously by the “ Concerts Populaires” 
of Pasdeloup, Colonne, and Lamoureux: Sunday 
orchestral concerts, at which musical works 
of the first order are alone performed. We, 
on our side, have our Richter Concerts, our Sym- 
phony Concerts conducted by Mr. Henschel, our 
Wagner Concerts conducted by Mott], Levy and the 
left-handed Siegfried Wagner. But “ popular” con- 
certs, in the sense of being suited to the pockets of 
the people, these certainly are not; and our only 
concerts for the masses are still those of the 
promenade character, at which music of the highest 
class would be a little wasted on the audience. 

In London Promenade Concerts had always been 
given at some large theatre (Covent Garden, Drury 
Lane, or Her Majesty’s), until, on Saturday evening 
last, a new series was started at Queen’s Hall. Here 
ths thr.e tiers of balconies give the interior quite 
the look of a theatre. The orchestra, composed of 
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